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\  Sunday-School  Playlet 

The  Superintendent  Who  Wanted  to  Kno® 


%  American  Missionary  Association 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  Newark 


The  Superintendent  Who  Wanted  to  Know 

A  ONE  ACT  PLAYLET 
The  Time:   Present 

The  Place:    The  Superintendent's  office  in  the  Sunday  School 
The  Audience:    The  Sunday  School 
The  Characters: 

1.  Aunt  Mary  Ann,  the  personified  spirit  of  the  A.  M.  A. 

Note:  The  person  who  takes  this  part  should  not  impersonate 
merely  a  matronly,  generous-hearted,  emotional  person,  but  rather 
one  who  believes  that  there  must  be  a  sound  religious  and  ethical 
reason  for  missionary  and  philanthropic  work,  a  person  who  is  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  help  people  is  to  work  with  them  and  not 
for  them.  By  all  means  do  not  have  this  person  dress  in  ancient  or 
grotesque  costume. 

A  bright  and  convincing  member  of  the  Senior  Department  might 
well  be  chosen  for  the  part. 

2.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 

3.  The  Sunday  School  secretary. 

4.  A  representative  from  each  of  the  following  peoples:  Negroes, 
Indians,  Mexicans,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Porto  Ricans,  Hawaiians, 
Gentiles  of  Utah,  Tennessee  Mountaineers. 

THE  PLAY 

[The  Sunday  School  superintendent  and  secretary  are  seen  in  the 
superintendent's  office,  the  former  studying  the  Pilgrim  Missionary 
Chart  which  hangs  on  the  wall,  and  the  latter  looking  for  some  pupil's 
record  card  in  a  filing  case.] 

The  Superintendent:    (Throughout  play  use  names  of  specific  superinten- 
dents and  secretaries.)    Miss  ,  how  do  you  like  this  modern  system 

of  keeping  records  ? 


Miss 


(Secretary)  :    I  like  it  much  better  than  the  system  used  when  I 


was  a  Sunday  School  pupil.  All  that  was  known  about  a  pupil  in  those 
days  was  his  name  and  whether  or  not  he  attended  Sunday  School  and 
brought  a  penny  for  the  collection.  Now  we  can  find  out  at  a  glance 
all  about  a  pupil's  home,  the  work  he  has  done  in  the  Sunday  School 
and  the  various  activities  he  took  part  in  from  the  time  he  was  registered 
in  the  cradle  roll  until  he  graduated  from  the  teachers'  training  de- 
partment. 

Superintendent:  I   suppose  all  that  information  is   valuable,  but   it  looks 
to  me  like  an  endless  amount  of  work. 

Do  you  care  much  about  this  missionary  business  Miss  ?     We 

have  lined  up  for  tliat  Pilgrim  Chart  this  year,  but  it  looks  to  me  more 
like  an  alpliabet  and  arithmetic  chart  than  anything  else.  Take  for  ex- 
ample this  month.     There   is   tl>e  A.   M.   A.   and   13%.      How   are  you 


Aunt  Mary  Ann:     And  what  can  America  do  for  you,  my  Chinese  friend? 

Chinese  Friend:  America  can  do  everything  for  me.  She  has  everything 
that  is  worth  while  and  my  father  and  mother  want  me  to  have  the 
best.  But  for  some  reason  the  Americans  do  not  like  my  people  and 
they  want  to  drive  them  out  of  this  country.  I  don't  know  what  we 
would  do  if  the  A.  M.  A.  were  not  our  good  friend  and  we  had  no 
Christian  Sunday  School  and  Churcli. 

Aunt  Mary  Ann:     And  what  do  we  hear  from  Porto  Rico? 

Porto  Rican:  The  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  very  poor,  and  ignorant.  They 
don't  know  how  to  take  care  of  their  bodies  or  their  houses  or  any- 
thing. Last  year  tliousands  of  them  went  to  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital 
to  get  cured  of  hook  worm  or  some  other  terrible  disease.  My  mother 
would  have  died  and  left  me  and  my  nine  brothers  and  sisters  with 
our  blind  father  if  the  A.  M.  A.  hadn't  built  that  hospital  and  sent  us  a 
good  doctor  and  kind  nurses. 

Aunt  Mary  Ann:     What  is  the  news  from  Hawaii,  Ahana? 

Ahdna:  Hawaii  has  a  fine,  big  Association  that  furnishes  us  schools, 
playgrounds,  churches,  Sunday  Schools  and  many  other  good  things 
that  our  fathers  and  mothers  are  not  able  and  don't  know  how  to  give 
us.  In  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  last  summer  the  teacher  told 
us  all  about  the  A.  M.  A.  and  you.  Aunt  Mary  Ann,  and  how  each  year 
you  give  some  money  to  the  Association,  but  that  this  year  you  did  not 
have  enough  to  go  around  and  so  could  not  help  us  as  much  as  you 
used  to. 

Aunt  Mary  Ann:  Is  there  still  something  that  the  A.  M.  A.  must  do  in 
Utah,  William? 

William:  Yes,  Aunt  Mary  Ann.  The  boys  and  girls  in  Utah  have  a  right 
to  know  the  truth;  the  truth  about  religion  and  Jesus  and  God.  This 
we  cannot  learn  unless  someone  outside  of  Utah  is  willing  to  teach  us 
for  Utah  is  owned,  run  and  taught  almost  altogether  by  Mormons  who 
do  not  know  the  truth. 


Aunt  Mary  Ann:  We  have  been  taking  a  long  journey.  But  do  you  re- 
alize, Mr.  (Superintendent),  that  we  have  not  been  outside  of 

our  own  America?  These  bojs  and  girls  will  be  the  Americans  of 
tomorrow.  Let's  see,  have  we  been  all  around?  Negro,  Indian,  Mexi- 
can, Japanese,  Chinese,  Porto  Rican,  Hawaiian,  Utah  Gentile?  Oh, 
we  almost  forgot  the  mountaineers  of  Tennessee.  What  about  them, 
Mary  ? 

Mary:  "The  mountaineers  live  far  from  the  railroad  and  everything.  They 
don't  know  nuthin'  about  how  to  keep  clean  houses,  or  farmin'  or  any- 
thing. They  have  slipped  way  back  from  the  days  when  they  did 
everything  just  right.  But  they  are  proud.  They  want  to  learn  and 
they  are  so  anxious  to  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  the  A.  M.  A.  school 
at  Pleasant  Hill  where  they  learn  good  manners,  good  citizenship  and 
how  to  be  true  Christians.  But  many  parents  are  so  poor  that  they 
have  to  buy  their'children's  clothes  from  missionary  barrels  and  haven't 
any  money  left  to  send  them  to  school. 
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going  to  make  that  a  living  issue  for  boys  and  girls  ?  Furthermore,  I  am 
not  very  clear  in  my  own  mind  that  we  ouglit  to  exploit  our  school  for 
the  sake  of  an  Association  run  by  people  way  down  in  New  York  City 
and  about  which  wc  know  practically  nothing  except  that  it  is  one  of 
the  seven  Congregational  societies  entitled  to  13%  of  all  our  mission- 
ary offerings.  l''urtIiermore,  how  do  we  know  but  that  some  of  these 
societies  have  outlived  their  usefulness  ? 

(Knocking  at  office  door.     The  Secretary  responds.) 

Secretary:  Why  if  here  isn't  Aunt  Mary  Ann!  She  knows  all  about  the 
A.  M.  A.  She  knows  about  its  origin  and  has  visited  all  its  schools  and 
missions.     You  certainly  have  come  at  the  right  moment.     Permit  me  to 

introduce  you  to  our  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  Mr.  .      This 

very  minute  he  raised  some  serious  questions  about  the  A.  M.  A.  Sit 
right  down  and  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Aunt  Mary  Ann:    Do  you  know  about  the  Amistad? 

Secretary:    Never  heard  of  it. 

Superintendent:  What's  the  Amistad  and  what  docs  it  have  to  do  with  the 
A.  M.  A.? 

Aunt  Mary  Ann:  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  (See  story  of  the  Amistad,  as 
told  in  leaflet  published  by  tlie  American  Missionary  Association, 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 

Secretary:    That  surely   is   a   romantic   story.      How   glad   I    a 
Amistad  missed  its  port. 

Superintendent:  Well,  the  founders  of  the  American  Mission^ary  Associa- 
tion  were  men  of  faith  and  courage  and  certainly  undertook  a  hard  job. 
We  Congregationalists,  and  the  United  States  for  that  matter,  ought 
to  be  mighty  proud  of  them. 

But  wliat  about  tlie  need  of  the  A.  M.  A.  now  ?  The  Negroes  were 
set  free  over  fifty  years  ago  and  they  should  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  business  of  the  cities  and  the 
states  to  provide  for  their  education. 

Aunt  Mary  Ann:  No  wonder  you  have  been  in  doubt  about  supporting 
the  A.  M.  A.  You  do  not  understand  the  situation.  It  is  true  that 
the  Negroes  were  set  free  over  fifty  years  ago,  but  they  were  illiterate 
and  superstitious.  The  people  in  the  South  did  not  believe  in  edu- 
cating them  and  they  could  not  have  afforded  it  if  they  had  desired  to. 
Some  of  the  people  in  the  South  today  believe  in  educating  the  Negro, 
but  it  will  take  a  long  time  and  more  money  than  will  be  avail- 
able for  years  to  provide  buildings  and  teachers.  Meanwhile,  someone 
needs  to  train  the  teachers. 

Then  the  A.  M.  A.  has  extended  its  work  until  now  it  reaches  from 
Porto  Rico  to  Hawaii,  taking  in  the  Indians,  New  Mexicans  and  Japa- 
nese and  Chinese  in  America  on  the  way.  I  am  touring  the  Congre- 
gational clmrches  of  the  United  States  and  have  brought  a  boy  or  girl 
from  each  one  of  these  peoples  with  me.  Suppose  I  have  them  come 
in  and  speak  for  themselves. 

Secretary:    How  lovely! 


am    that   the 


Superintendent:  You  surely  are  going  at  this  thing  right.     I  want  to  know 
about  this  business  first  hand. 

(Enter  nine  boys  and  girls  dressed  in  aiipropriatc  costume  repi-e- 
senting  the  following  peoples:  Negro,  Indian,  Mexican,  .Japanese, 
Chinese,  Porto  Hican,  Hawaiian,  Gentiles  of  Utah,  and  Tennessee 
Mountaineer.  There  is  no  need  of  elaborate  or  expensive  costuming. 
It  will  be  an  education  to  the  boys  and  girls  to  have  them  read  up 
on  the  peoples  they  are  to  impersonate  and  decide  on  their  own 
costumes.) 


Aunt  Mary  Ann:    Onesimus  (Negro  boy),  Mr 


-wants  to  know  why 


the  A.   M.  A.  needs   to  maintain  schools   today   in  tlic   South   for   tlie 
Negro.     Can  you  tell  him  ? 

Onesimus:  Sure,  I  can  tell  him.  I  comes  from  Georgia  where  ther'  ain't  no 
school  to  be  found  in  all  Liberty  County  like  Dorchester  Academy, 
and  ther'  ain't  no  high  school  at  all  in  Liberty  County  and  I  reckon 
ther'  won't  be  one  for  a  long  time.  And,  my  dad  says  there  ain't  no 
schools  anywhere  like  them  A.  M.  A.  schools.  He  says  the  A.  M.  A. 
schools  am  Christian'  schools  and  that  fine,  educated  Christian  women 
come  all  the  way  from  Vermont  to  teach  us  kids.  He  ain't  had  no  larnin' 
himself  but  he  wants  his  kids  to  have  some.  If  crops  are  good  this 
year  he  says  he  sure  will  send  me  to  Dorchester  Academy,  and  I'se 
gwine. 

Aunt  Mary  Ann:     What  can  you  say  for  the  Indians,  Wolf  Cry? 

Wolf  Cry:  The  Indians  live  miles  and  miles  from  any  schoolhouse  or 
church.  They  must  either  go  to  Government  boarding  schools  or  one 
of  the  mission  schools.  The  Government  schools  are  nice  places  but 
my  mother  and  father  say  there  is  no  school  as  good,  as  the  .A.  M.  A. 
school  at  Santec,  because  it  is  a  Christian  school  and  the  teachers  there 
care  as  much  as  our  parents  do  for  us.  I'm  going  to  Santee  and  then  to 
Hampton  Institute  if  I  Aian  only  raise  enough  money.  The  tuition 
does  not  cost  so  much,  and  there  is  a  chance  there  to  work  for  my 
board,  but  the  railroad  fare  takes  lots  of  money. 

Aunt  Mary  Ann:  Maria  (Mexican),  tell  us  where  you  grew  up  and  why 
you  want  to  go  to  Rio  Grande  Industrial  School  at  Albuquerque. 

Maria:  I  grew  up  in  a  New  Mexican  village  far  from  the  railroad.  Our 
home  is  a  little  mud  house  with  a  flat  roof.  When  it  rains  the  muddy 
water  runs  down  on  everything.  My  parents  are  very  poor  and  all 
the  people  are  poor.  Everybody  speaks  Spanish,  too.  I  want  to  go  to 
Rio  Grande  so  that  I  can  learn  English,  become  a  good  American  and 
a  Christian. 


Aunt  Mary  Ann:    And  how  about  you,  my  little  .lapanese  lady? 

Japanese  Girl:  Oh,  my  parents  go  to  the  A.  M.  A.  night  school  to  learn 
English  and  how  to  be  Americans.  I  go  to  the  A.  M.  A.  Sunday 
school  and  learn  about  Jesus  and  how  to  sing.  I  like  it  very  much. 
Mother  and  father  want  us  to  learn  to  be  real  Americans  so  that  the 
people  will  be  glad  to  make  us  citizens  and  let  us  vote  and  buy  liouses 
for  ourselves  and  own  our  own  churches.  , 


Superintendent:  Well,  tliis  surely  has  been  an  eye-opener  to  me!  What  a 
wonderful  work  this  A.  M.  A.  has  done  and  is  doing!  The  next  time  I 
go  to  New  York  I  am  going  to  visit  the  A.  M.  A.  offices  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  secretaries. 

But  we  must  do  something  to  help  in  this  work,  Aunt  Mary  Ann. 
This  is  our  work,  tlie  work  of  all  the   Congregational  churches   and 

Sunday  Schools  of  America.     Miss  (Secretary),  I  think  we  had 

better  present  this  great  opjiortunity  to  our  school  this  morning.    Let's 
do  so  at  once. 

[The  Superintendent  turns  to  the  school,  and  says:  How  about 
it  hoys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  ladies,  teachers,  officers  and 
friends?  This  certainly  seems  to  be  our  job!  How  many  brought 
your  Lincoln  Day  envelopes  with  you?  Let's  make  a  big,  generous 
offering  and  advise  Aunt  Mary  Ann  to  send  it  right  off  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  A,  M.  A.] 


NOTE:  If  the  setting  and  wording  of  this  playlet  do  not  fit 
local  conditions  be  perfectly  free  to  make  any  adaptations  desired. 
Initiative  freedom  and  naturalness  on  the  part  of  persons  taking 
{)art  are  most  desirable. 

The  missionary  chart  referred  to  in  the  opening  scene  may  be  had 
from  Dr.  Herbert  Gates.  14   Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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